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with, especially the fatty, fibrous, and telangiectatic. Sarcoma of the 
tongue has been seen but a few times, but epithelioma of the squamous 
type is sufficiently common, and is at this time especially held in remem¬ 
brance on account of the recent case of General Grant, and more lately 
that of Mr. Wakley, editor of the Lancet . Cancer of the tongue is 
much more frequent in males than in females, which is to be expected, as 
men are exposed to the various exciting causes more than women. Mr. 
Butlin lays especial emphasis upon the danger of cauterizing the tongue. 
He says: “ If there be one thing more harmful than another in the treat¬ 
ment of simple indolent sores of the tongue in persons over thirty years of 
age , it is the application of a strong caustic.” All warty growths upon the 
tongue should be removed as a prophylactic. When there is a suspicious 
surface upon the tongue, the scrapings should be examined microscopic¬ 
ally, for if it is tuberculous it may be possible to find bacilli, and if can¬ 
cerous distorted epithelium will be discovered. The author says, in 
regard to the prognosis of cancer, that “ patients who are not operated 
on usunlly die within a year or eighteen months from the first appear¬ 
ance of the disease,” and that “ it may be taken for granted that a saving 
of 10 lives in 100 may be fairly claimed for operation in cases of linguM 
carcinoma.” Nevertheless cancer of the tongue is one of the moat 
malignant of all affections. 

The different methods of removal of the tongue are thoroughly de¬ 
scribed, and a special chapter is devoted to the “ choice of an operation.” 
In this chapter are given the author’s personal opinions as to the relative 
merits of different operative pitocedures. He says there are but few lingual 
carcinomata which cannot be removed through the mouth, and that there 
does not seem to be much difference in the rates of mortality of the dif¬ 
ferent operations; personally he prefers Baker’s method with the 6craseur, 
or Whitehead’s method with scissors in uncomplicated cases, whilst in 
complicated cases, one of the submental methods, as Kocher’s, may be 
employed. 

The final chapters are devoted to parasitic diseases and nervous affec¬ 
tions of the tongue. In conclusion, we commend the work to the favor¬ 
able consideration of our professional brethren, and would say to them, 
if there is anything you wish to learn about diseases of the tongue, read 
Butlin’s book. R. W. 


Traite pratique et descriptif des ^Ialadies de la Peau. Par Alfred 
Hardy, Professeur de clinique m6dicale & la Faculty de mGdecine de Paris, 
mtdicin de l’hdpital de la Charitd, etc. 1 volume in 8vo de 1240 pages. 
Paris: Librairie J. B. BalliDre et fils, 1886. 

A Practical and Descriptive Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. By 
Prof. Alfred Hardy. 

A revision of this book as a whole, by summing up the special points 
of each chapter individually, gives one, as the chief common factor, the 
fixed idea of. a diathesis, hereditary or acquired, as the fundamental 
cause of all diseases of the skin. This conception, arising from the ten¬ 
dency to generalization and theory natural to the French, and brilliant 
rather than scientific, originated with Alibert; and was sustained, after 
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his peculiar fashion, by Bazin. Hardy has never quite eliminated him¬ 
self from the shackles forged by his predecessors and teachers. He re¬ 
presents the antiauated French school, and, were he less of a man, would 
represent that only. But a certain stubborn independence of character, 
and a temperamental nervous impatience of restraint, enable him, Janus^ 
like, to present a face of recognition to the coming light while he yet 
turns another longingly backward toward the dark past. He admits 
tacitly the influence of Hebra upon modern French thought, as exempli¬ 
fied in the teachings, ot Vidal and Besnier, while a narrow pseudo¬ 
patriotism prevents him from subordinating theories, which are French, 
to science, which is only cosmopolitan. The light thrown upon obscure 
points of dermatology by modem histological investigation, is naturally 
somewhat dazzling to one whom we have seen make his diagnoses in 
dark basements by the aid of a single candle. 

Hardy, furthermore, claims the credit of having been, with Bazin, the 
leader in establishing, pathologically, the doctrine of parasitism in skin 
diseases, and thus pointing the way to the discovery of the numerous 
morbific microorganisms of the present day, all of which he would place 
in the same category as the fungi of favus and of tinea. But Hardy, 
after all, merely followed the lead of Bazin; and all that even Bazin 
did, as original work, was to locate upon the hairless skin, as tinea cir- 
cinata, in 1854, the trichophyton discovered by Gruby, in 1842, and 
described by Malmsten, in 1846, as trichophyton tonsurans of the scalp. 
The microsporon furfur of tinea versicolor was discovered in 1846 by 
Eichstedt, while the achorion of favus was discovered by Schonlein in 
1839. We cannot then concede much originality to Hardy as a dis¬ 
coverer, even were we ready to admit his statement that bacilli et id 
genus omne, are only mushrooms. 

And yet, when all this has been said, this volume remains the best 
work upon cutaneous diseases which has, as yet, appeared under French 
auspices. It is, however, a work for the library of the specialist rather 
than for that of the general physician. It is too diffuse, and based upon 
clinical, rather than upon pathological, observation. Quite compre¬ 
hensive, and well arranged, therefore, though it be, so far as regards the 
consideration of external appearances, it necessarily considers many 
conditions which are purely symptomatic, trivial, and fugitive, and 
which cannot be regarded its true lesions of the skin; while, on the 
other hand, it lacks all mention of some of the important cutaneous 
maladies recently observed and differentiated from those previously 
recognized. Hardy poses as a specialist, but the aim of the specialist 
should be to condense, by elimination of the superfluous; intension 
rather than extension, quality rather than quantity. 

In a work so clinical in its nature as this one is, we should expect 
treatment to be.a strong point. From a believer in the constitutional 
nature of skin diseases we should expect to find stress laid upon internal 
treatment. And yet, when giving the treatment for ichthyosis, the author 
says “ every internal remedy is useless and possibly harmful.” Still, 
there are many valuable suggestions for treatment, which, we are pleased 
to see, are general, the book being entirely free from stereotyped formulie 
a ? , uaiversa ^ P anaceas for the misuse of practitionenj and the detriment 
of their patients. 

A just criticism might perhaps be made that the author hardly shows 
sufficient acquaintance with the work of other laborers in the same field 
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at the present time, and has devoted too much time to attacking ancient 
views long since exploded and best at present entirely relegated to well- 
deserved oblivion. It is hardly necessary to-day to devote several pages 
to proving that rupia is not ecthyma. One regrets also to notice that 
the distinction between prurigo, a disease, and pruritus, a symptom, is 
by no means properly drawn and insisted upon. 

The chapters upon deformities, or rather blemishes, of the skin is, 
because clinical, too extended; that upon the neuroses, on the contrary, 
is far too restricted in its scope. The family of the scrofulodermata is 
made the scapegoat for multifarious ills of the skin, a sort of derma¬ 
tological cesspool. The chanters upon syphilis, on the contrary, are full, 
and the subject very generally treated of, as should always be the case 
in all works upon skin diseases. 

While, therefore, considering the number of good treatises upon dis¬ 
eases of the skin, in the English language, we can hardly recommend 
this book to the general English-speaking medical public, it must be said 
that this is merely a relative coudemnation. We are glad the book has 
been written; we feel that it will do good work in France; and it is 
cheering to see the Bourbon aspect of French dermatology at last 
undergoing some change and the specialty itself making progress. 

E. W. 


Clinical Diagnosis: A Handbook for Students and Practitioners 
of Medicine. By James Finlayson, M.D., Physician and Lecturer on 
Clinical Medicine in the Glasgow Western Infirmary. Second edition. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1886. 

The main interest in a new edition of a clinical manual is less in the 
amount of new matter which is incorporated, than in the fact that the 
material and the form in which it is presented give indications of the 
tendency of modern teaching, and, therefore, of the direction in which 
the study of medicine is progressing. In comparing this edition with 
the first, published eight years ago, a marked advance is evident Not 
only has our knowledge increased largely by the accumulation of facts, 
but the methods of investigation and examination have improved. With 
this we find a clearer definition of terms, and a growing determination 
to rely more on facts and leave less to theory. 

There is still in the profession a certain vagueness or looseness of ex¬ 
pression, sometimes covering want of knowledge, sometimes used to lull 
the anxiety of friends whose confidence is increased by the nominal or 
apparent recognition of the ailment. This remnant of medirevnl mysti¬ 
cism is in direct antagonism to the whole tendency of modern science in 
every branch. Why call a dyspeptic headache the result of “ bile flow¬ 
ing to the brain,” in deference to the ignorance of a patient who ascribes 
all indigestion to the liver; or state to the inquiring friends that a 
“wave of depression” is passing over the patient? Persons are natur¬ 
ally desirous to know what ailment a friend is suffering from, and are 
generally most easily satisfied by a term they can repeat, however little 
may be its signification. Where no definite name is reserved for the 
condition we are asked about, we are left to choose between a meaning- 



